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Foreword 



The second Institute on Library Equipment, spon- 
sored by the Equipment Committee of the Library 
Administration Division, American Library Associ- 
ation, was held June 26-27, 1964, at the Coronado 
Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri. As in the earlier Insti- 
tute (University of Miami, 1962), the emphasis was 
primarily on library furnishings and equipment 
rather than on building planning. 

More than five hundred librarians, trustees, ar- 
chitects, consultants, representatives of manufac- 
turers supplying equipment to the profession, and 
others attended and participated in the discussions 
that followed presentation of the formal papers. 

Members of the Section on Buildings and Equip- 
ment who assisted in planning the Institute and who 
served as moderators of the several panel discus- 
sions were: William S. Geller, chairman, Equipment 
Committee; Frank E. Gibson, chairman. Section on 
Buildings and Equipment; and Frazer G. Poole. To 
Mr. Roderick Swartz, Assistant to the Executive 
Secretary of the Library Administration Division, 
and other members of the Division staff are due the 
thanks of the Equipment Committee for the excellent 
hotel arrangements and for the efficient handling of 
matters relating to advance planning, registration, 
and finances. Grateful appreciation is also due Dr. 
Andrew J. Eaton, Director of the Washington Uni- 
versity Libraries, and Dr. James V. Jones, Director 
of the St. Louis University Libraries,, for the recep- 
tions and tours of their respective libraries, which 
they hosted on successive nights following conclusion 
of the evening programs. 

This report includes the texts of the papers given 
at the Institute, as well as the presentations of the 
panelists and the discussions that ensued between 
members of the audience and the program speakers. 
Unfortunately, the discussion that followed the paper 
on “Lighting tbs Library: Standards for Illumina- 
tion, * by Dr. H. Richard Blackwell, was not recorded 
and therefore was not available for inclusion in these 
Proceedings. 

In some instances the speakers used slides to il- 
lustrate their talks. Diagrams and similarly impor- 
tant illustrative materials are reproduced in the 
Proceedings, but it was not feasible to reproduce 
the many colored slides of buildings and other gen- 
eral subjects. 
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Informal Furnishings 
for the Library 

WALTER A. NETSCH, JR. 
A.U 1. 

Skidmore, Owings, and Merrill 
Chicago, Illinois 



Informal furnishings have been a greatly used, 
and often misused, feature of the library environ- 
ment. The trend toward informality in furnishings 
in today’s library reflects a trend toward lack of 
ceremony in our approach to serious pursuits. 
Formerly reading rooms were massive and ex- 
tremely formal in design, necessitating some small 
informal area to retreat to for occasional relax- 
ation. Today ; this is not the case. The reti "'at is 
no longer necessary. The planning of informal fur- 
nishings now relates to the total complex of each li- 
brary’s design. 

We are all aware of the different types of li- 
braries: the small community public library, the 
large public library, the high school library, the 
college and university library, the undergraduate 
library, the research library, the information cen- 
ter, the industrial library. There are also differ- 
ences in library patrons, and we are gradually 
learning to recognize these differences and their 
significance in terms of patron needs. 

Within each of these types of libraries recogni- 
tion must be given to various reader demands and 
the manner in which general services, such as bib- 
liographic and reference materials, periodicals, the 
browsing collection, and the general book collection, 
are handled. Special elements, such as the audio- 
visual department, special or rare book collections, 
poetry and reading rooms, lounges, typing rooms, 
and the like include informal reading activities in 
which the character of the seating space is related 
to specific functions. 

The group study room is a new aid important 
example of specialized informal reader space. 
Psychologically and physiologically, the use and 
disposition of informal furnishings here develop 
new demands, as sociological habits in the needs of 
readers are recognized. Edward T. Hall, social- 
anthropologist at the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
in The Silent Language 1 and also in his later works, 
reaffirms this problem for architects and others in- 

1. Edward T. Hall, The Silent Language (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, 1959). 
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volved in the disposition of the environment when he 
discusses the hacits of communication and the area 
of influence that the individual selects as his domain 
in relation to his neighbor. 

We all know that the sofa has not been successful 
as a panacea for all the problems involved in plan- 
ning informal furnishings. Along with the sofa, the 
often-used three or four chairs about a coffee table 
is a habitually misused environmental arrangement. 
The grouping, when analyzed, is shown to derive 
from living-room furniture patterns, in which oral 
communication is encouraged. Such patterns are 
hardly appropriate for the library. Another common 
failing is that, too often, informal furnishings have 
been placed at that point in the library v/here nothing 
else will fit. 

According to Webster, “informal” means: “(a) 
not in accord with prescribed or fixed customs, 
rules, ceremonies, etc.,” or “(b) casual, easy, un- 
ceremonious, or relaxed.” This definition of “in- 
formal,” when applied to furnishings in a library, 
must be related to a knowledge of the purposes of 
the various areas within the library and which of 
these purposes might appropriately be pursued in an 
atmosphere which is “casual, easy, unceremonious, 
or relaxed.” 

With the continuing emphasis on the importance 
of the individual reader and the individual environ- 
ment, the informal or easy aspect of library furni- 
ture arrangement must limit rather than encourage 
oral communication, wherever quiet is required. At 
the same time, the informal arrangement must limit 
the amount of neighborly disturbance that nonfixed 
seating may help to create. We need, therefore, to 
develop designs for informal seating that provide 
comfort without encouraging oral communication. 

Such designs should make possible a variety of pos- 
tures and uses within that area of the library in 
which the individual’s needs are best satisfied. 

Libraries we have designed include the Skokie 
Public Library, the Grinnell College Library, the 
Colorado College Library, the John Crerar Library 
at the Illinois Institute of Technology, and the Air 
Force Academy Library at Colorado Springs. Only 
use will reveal how successful pome of our furniture 
designs are, but clearly there are still opportunities 
to develop better informal furnishings for the library. 
In exploring these opportunities, several factors in 
the changing pattern of library use should be con- 
sidered. 

First, recognition should be given to the more 
serious use of libraries resulting from Sputnik and 
the “knowledge explosion.” People are increasingly 
aware that only through education can they find their 
places in the new scientific society. Recognition 
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should be given, also, to the changes in cultural pat- 
terns occurring in our society. When I was in 
school, for example, a white shirt, a tie, and a coat 
were essential. Today, whether one walks into a 
public library or into a college or university li- 
brary, casual attire is the accepted mode of dress. 
This change in dress habits is simply a visual re- 
flection of the total cultural change to more informal 
living. Finally, consideration should be given to the 
many new materials available: for example, car- 
peting used not only as a surface on which to walk 
but also on which to sit, as the thickly padded car- 
pet and cushions of the children’s reading area at 
the Skokie Public Library. With these criteria, and 
with recognition of the types of communications re- 
quired in libraries, new attitudes can be developed 
toward seating. 

A, major consideration in the development of in- 
formal seating is the need to perfect coordinated 
designs for new families of furniture that will rec- 
ognize these different demands, rather than to 
accept, as we now do, a random selection of indi- 
vidual items. Furniture for individual seating, aside 
from the carrel, must be serviceable, practical, and 
adapted to a variety of physical attitudes and activi- 
ties. It should imply use for casual, easy, uncere- 
monious, relaxed study. 

We must also recognize that aside from the 
special elements of the library that have replaced 
the scattered informal spaces formerly considered 
essential, more of the demands for informal reading 
facilities are being accommodated in group study 
areas. These provide for the oral communication 
and unregimented action that are facets of the edu- 
cational process in a contemporary library. 

Here are a few suggestions for furniture to be 
used in informal reading areas which the panelists 
may want to discuss. The items suggested can pro- 
vide for a variety of postures and uses. First and 
simplest (and least flexible for other uses) is the 
low-back, upholstered, side-arm chair which per- 
mits a variety of informal postures for reading 
when taking notes is not required. A variant of Jie 
same unit, installed in small groups, with a collaps- 
ible tablet arm added, gives an opportunity for either 
informal lounge-type reading or carrel-type reading. 

The third solution is a high-backed, oversized, 
„ablet-arm chair such as our forefathers once used. 
Many of you have seen chairs like this that were used 
by Franklin, Adams, and Jefferson. A similar chair 
in modern design does not resemble such chairs in 
detail, but the function is the same as that of the 
chairs used in colonial times. The high back estab- 
lishes a realm of privacy, while the oversized tablet 
arm permits use as a carrel. The scale of the en- 
closure provides a variety of postures. In essence, 
this is an informal study carrel. 

A fourth solution is the high-back chair comfort- 
ably upholstered, such as a Saarinen chair, the 



Eames chair, or the Bertoia high-back chair. Each 
of these, of course, requires a footstool. Fifth and 
last of possible solutions to the need for better in- 
formal seating is the exedra, or sculptured floor 
plan, which establishes seating without furnishings. 
Such a solution serves only for those areas in which 
a high degree of informality can be developed. One 
variant of this we have already discussed in the 
heavy carpet and cushions of the children’s area at 
the Skokie Public Library. The exedra is, in es- 
sence, the adult variant and recognizes the differ- 
ences in height between adult and child. 

No sofas have been included in this list because 
the overly relaxed attitude of reading while lying 
down seems inappropriate to the library environ- 
ment. Moreover, it is, as we all know, a good way 
to have one reader occupy space that is designed 
for two or three. 

In placing items of informal furniture, quantity 
becomes important. Too many pieces give the im- 
pression of a railroad station. Arrangements of 
furniture should avoid groupings containing too 
many pieces, as well as groupings encouraging oral 
communication. Several effective possible furniture 
patterns include: 

Pimvheel 
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a 
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Short Chain (in which the direction of the reader 
is varied) 
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Linear (in which a variety of spaces is utilized) 
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Exedra 




Informal reading or study arrangements must, of 
course, recognize the need for enclosed group study 
areas containing tables and chairs as well as black- 
board and electrical outlet for typewriters; or chairs 
only, with or without a collapsible tablet arm, plus a 
blackboard, typing stand, and electrical outlet. 

In conclusion, I think the following assumptions 
can be made: 

The need for informal seating lessens with the 
rising demand for individual seating in the 
library 

The quality of informal seating should be related 
to a composite of library use and cultural 
attitudes 

Informal seating should provide for a variety of 
postures 

There is a need, if these seating types are to be 
developed, for a coordinated group or groups 
of furniture designs which would be aestheti- 
cally more pleasing in the library than many 
individual designs now in use 

The flexibility and movability of some informal 
seating must be considered, and patterns 
should be developed strong enough to keep a 
semblance of order 

There must be recognition that some of these 
informal furnishings will cost more than the 
carrel and chair otherwise provided 

In special areas, in which the primacy of study 
or research reading is not so demanding, 
sofas can be used 
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Design and Construction 
of Informal Fumishings- 
A Panel Discussion 

Moderator: 

WILLIAM S. GELLER 
Librarian 

Los Angeles County Public Library 
Los Angeles, California 

Panel Members : 

VINCENT CAFIERO 
Designer 

Knoll Associates, Inc . 

New York City, New York 

JAMES LUCAS 
Director of Public Relations 
Herman Miller, Inc . 

Zeeland, Michigan 

JENS RISOM 

Jens Risom Design, Inc . 

New York City, New York 

MARTIN VANBUREN 
Interior Planning Consultant 
Charlotte, North Carolina 



VINCENT CAFIERO 

Before we take up the matter of furniture and 
furnishings, I should like to start with a discussion 
of architecture. As has been mentioned, there is 
absolutely no doubt about the relationship between 
good furnishings— that is, furnishings appropriate 
for a particular use at a particular time— and their 
ise in a particular building. 

We have heard, earlier in the program, about a 
number of new social developments, especially the 
informality and the lack of discipline shown by some 
of our young people. This is probably our own fault 
because it is the way we, ourselves, live. 

Technically, we have moved very rapidly in a 
very short period of time. We have learned the 
technology of construction so that we can design a 
building able to stand up in a swamp or withstand an 
earthquake, but we have not always understood the 
value of a well-designed building. 

The importance of adequate lighting, the need 
for a proper functional plan for a building, the effect 
that a well- designed building will have on the people 
who work within that space, are all recognized in 
buildings designed for banks and insurance compa- 
nies and in similar commercial structures. We 



have been less successful in the building of li- 
braries. It is unfortunate that in many instances 
our only concern in building a library is to develop 
space that will house the books. Then, at the last 
minute, we say: Well, we do need furniture to go 
into this building, so let us see what furniture is 
available. Too often there is not enough coordinated 
planning in the utilization of space and the design of 
the building. Space planning and building planning 
ought to proceed hand in hand. 

Another prc blem created by technology and the 
speed with which its improvements are coming upon 
us, is that the library building we have today may be 
almost obsolete five to ten years from now. Thus it 
is important for us to study our changing require- 
ments, so that we design buildings that are not only 
up to date the day we move in, but are up to date, 
usable, and workable in the future. 

Furnishings for a library definitely should be 
designed for the building in which they will be used. 
They must be coordinated with the building proper. 
In a well -designed, properly planned building, a re- 
lationship must exist between all the elements that 
make up the space: the structure, the lighting, the 
air-conditioning system, the mechanical equipment, 
right down to the furnishings themselves. 

One point that I would like to emphasize here 
relates to furnishings. All too often, as I have said, 
the furnishings of the library tend to be considered 
last, at the time when there is little money left to 
buy any. As a consequence, furniture is often spec- 
ified that is not really appropriate for the building. 

I am not saying that the furniture will fall apart, but 
visually and from the standpoint of comfort it often 
is not up to par. The furnishings should be taken 
into account in the preliminary stages and design of 
the library. 

I would like to tell you something about the type 
of work we do and the directions we have been fol- 
lowing. We have found it almost impossible to de- 
velop a standard line of library furniture. Instead, 
we have created basic designs that are readily 
adaptable to the different requirements of different 
libraries. Such adaptation originates with the archi- 
tect and the library building committee. In some 
cases, we are called in to design the library fur- 
nishings at the start of the project. In such in- 
stances we begin, with the actual design of equip- 
ment, to complement the building on the architect’s 
drawing board. 

The main charging desk for a library built 
recently in Yonkers, New York, was designed by us 
as a modular system. The counter was completely 
coordinated and designed to function without consid- 
erable equipment piled on top. The card trays were 
built into the counter. We are able to modify our 
desks to meet different requirements in different 
buildings. In another instance we combined the 
functions of both bookshelf and reading unit. The 
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variations of design are many since the basic sys- 
tem is adaptable to many conditions. 

Because of the changing functions of the library, 
we are becoming more involved in the areas of com- 
munication. Thus, in one library a special unit was 
designed for the storage of phonograph records. In 
this same area of the library, space was provided 
for the playing of these records under controlled 
conditions. Small reading tables in the children’s 
section of another library were custom designed, 
together with low stools scaled for the children who 
were to use the tables. 

The Connecticut General Life Insurance Company 
in Hartford, Connecticut, is both an employee and a 
research library, but it has many characteristics 
that can be incorporated into a public school library. 
In this building we used low planter units to divide 
seating areas or to define different sections. Ear- 
phones are built into the cabinetry so that records 
can be played and people listen in privacy without 
disturbing others around them. 

The library of the Rockefeller Institute, where 
we had a completely different set of circumstances 
and environment, required rather lush treatment 
with soft, upholstered furniture and heavy carpeting 
on the floor. Much can be done to help create the 
proper environment in buildings, and in libraries in 
particular, if the design of these spaces is handled 
as a complete entity from the very beginning. 

In the development of office space for individu- 
als, we have taken people who have worked in old, 
dilapidated buildings and put them into new, well- 
designed ones. The effect such a change has had on 
the individuals is remarkable. Secretaries became 
more concerned with their personal appearance and 
grooming. The standard of dress, too, was changed. 
One could actually see that the environment created 
was having a tangible effect on the people working in 
that space. This effect is one we are not too familiar 
with, because much of the space in the buildings in 
which we have to work and live is uninspired or be- 
longs to a completely different time and period. We 
have the technology and the ability today to make 
space more livable and more functional. What we 
lack is an understanding of what we have available 
and what we can do with it. 



JAMES LUCAS 

It seems to me that two unspoken questions are 
implied in the title of our topic: (1) What is the 
range of furniture design available today for library 
lounge areas? (2) What is the direction furniture 
design of the future will take in relation to the 
emerging need for library lounge areas? I would 
like to explore the second of these two questions. 

Interior design, unlike painting, sculpture, mu- 
sic, drama, and literature, is a captive art. As 



architecture goes— that is, as the prevailing philos- 
ophies of our great architects go— so goes the inte- 
rior design of our time. Everyone agrees that the 
interior design of a building ought to complement 
the exterior design. The two must be compatible. 

Furniture design tends to follow the needs un- 
covered by the architect and, often, by the interior 
designer. It seems logical to assume, then, that we 
can get a fairly accurate picture of what direction 
future furniture design will take by studying existing 
and proposed buildings designed by such men as 
Walter A. Netsch, Jr., and other of our leading ar- 
chitects. 

While furniture technology is by no means so 
advanced as many other technologies, furniture - 
manufacturers are quite at home with a broad range 
of materials and construction techniques. We have 
learned how to use wood, steel, glass, aluminum, 
fabric, and plastic with a remarkable degree of 
sophistication. From this point on, our industry 
shares an ailment peculiar to twentieth- century 
man. We have considerable know-how, but very 
little know-what. We can produce almost anything 
the market needs, but what does it need? 

The architect, the interior designer, and the 
furniture designer work to uncover and answer the 
needs of the client. We can all benefit by more ac- 
tive participation by the client in carefully articu- 
lating his present and future needs as they relate to 
his interior furnishings. As we work together in 
these matters, we begin to fill in the gap of know-what. 

In this context it is interesting to think about 
pioneer man as compared to modern man. No one 
had to explain architecture or furniture design to 
pioneer man because he created it. He protected 
his family against the elements and the Indians, then 
proceeded to build his own home and furniture and in 
leisure hours create folk art and music all his own. 

He felt very much at one with his environment, he 
understood it: no one had to explain it to him be- 
cause he made it. 

Today in our homes and offices we are sur- 
rounded with machinei 7 we do not understand. In 
my home, if the electric broom gets out of order, 
all is chaos; so, too, if the dishwasher fails to work. 
Modern man is surrounded— in fact, drowned— by 
technology. He feels cut off from his environment 
because he no longer has a hand in shaping it as he 
c d at one time. 

The question is: is it possible to furnish a li- 
brary with such sensitivity to the uses of space as 
to encourage the people who use the space to become 
more selective in choosing the things with which they 
surround themselves in everyday life ? We no longer 
go to the forest and cut down logs to build our own 
log cabin and furniture. We can, however, fashion 
our own environment, not by reading and believing 
the advertisements, but by being selective in the 
things we choose to live with. 
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We are beginning to discover that many of our 
ideas about what constitutes comfort are really 
quite relative. Libraries across the country are 
full of data on just what it takes to make a comfort- 
able chair, and yet we are all aware of the fact that 
at a rodeo one can be quite comfortable, for maybe 
two hours, on a quarter of an inch of wooden rail, on 
top of a fence. This is a special kind of comfort. It 
may not suit me, but another may find it adequate. 
This fact implies that the importance of the moment 
overrides any kind of personal discomfort. It is 
possible to lull people to sleep in a library, as you 
well know. 

Two words that I feel are often confused are 
“comfort” and “luxury.” George Nelson, our chief 
designer, has helped to clear away some of the con- 
fusion. In telling about a trip he made to Japan sev- 
eral years ago, he describes one incident as a very 
luxurious experience. On a winter day, at a dinner 
in a Japanese restaurant, he sat on the bare earth. 
There was no central heating in the restaurant, and 
he kept warm by running his hands over a pot of fire 
beside his main dish. He found this* a “luxurious” 
experience as compared to the “comfortable” ex- 
perience of eating at a New York restaurant, where 
he came out feeling as overstuffed as the chair he 
sat on. The point is that luxury, in this case, was 
the feeling of oneness with nature: really feeling or 
tasting the food, feeling the environment, being a 
part of it. 

Max Frisch, the Swiss author, says the same 
thing in a different way when he defines “technology.” 
He suggests that technology is the ability of so ar- 
ranging the world that one no longer has to experi- 
ence it— an interesting way to look at the subject! 

We talk glibly of the personal consequences of 
architecture, but just what are the personal conse- 
quences? What happens to the client after the 
building is up, the honeymoon is over, and the ar- 
chitect’s fee has been paid? What happens in the 
space? In what ways are people affected by the or- 
ganization of the interior spaces? It is possible to 
plan a building to encourage intellectual interaction. 
The University of Michigan has an interesting ar- 
rangement in its departments of mathematics and 
psychology. The departments are in two separate 
buildings but are linked by a passageway— an acci- 
dental feature added as an afterthought. This pas* 
sageway leads to some interesting experiments in 
both fields of knowledge. 

Some of the psychologists on the campus report, 
“Now we get together with the mathematicians on 
coffee breaks, and we conduct some interdisciplinary 
experiments together. ” Such experiments could not 
have happened without this accidental interaction. 

The point is— is it possible to leave slack in a plan? 
Can you foresee what kind of interaction you might 
wish to have in this interspace and then facilitate it? 



How do people really settle into a space? How do 
people really use space? 

Sometimes designs of space or furnishings 
backfire; people in actuality use space in a differ- 
ent way from that which the designers planned. We 
know that people tend to engineer their own privacy 
in lounge or other areas. Thus, they will almost 
invariably attempt, by adding pillows or something 
else, to achieve a high back to a chair if it has a 
low back. How can you take these needs into account 
in your own plans ? 

Another sidelight, one that is most significant, 
has to do with a dormitory built about six years ago. 
This dormitory was hailed, upon its completion, as 
one of the finest dormitories in the country, for it 
was designed by an internationally known architect. 
The only problem was that, after six months in the 
building, nearly all the residents wanted to leave. 
They did not want to live in the space. The univer- 
sity had a requirement that all the girls had to live 
in this building their first year on campus. After 
this they could move to any place they chose. Most 
of the girls wanted to move out after the first six 
months. 

So the sociologist on the campus decided to in- 
vestigate, and he discovered that the girls could not 
impress themselves on their space. All the dormi- 
tory walls were cement block. As you know, it is a 
little hard to argue with cement block; you can’t put 
anything on the walls. The building was architec- 
turally excellent, but it failed in this human rela- 
tions aspect. Most of the girls preferred an old 
1890 Gothic mansion with cracks in the walls and 
wooden floors. 

Well, the sociologist went a step further and 
decided to interview the girls who elected to remain 
in the new building. Please remember this building 
was as avant-garde as any dormitory of its time. It 
was not a slapdash design but was the result of good, 
competent planning. Almost without exception, the 
girls living in this piece of avant-garde architecture 
had average grades and held conventional views on 
politics and other subjects. It was the “swingers” 
who had moved over to the 1890 mansion. So it 
turned out that all the aqualungs and the Austin- 
Healeys were parked in front of the old building, 
and all the Edsels were parked in front of the new 
building. 

Edward Hall, in his book The Silent Language, 1 
discusses the concept of territory. Other psychol- 
ogists have discussed the same subject. In this 
matter we know more about animals than we do 
about people. A week ago in St. Louis, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects held its annual conven- 
tion, and one of the speakers talked about how we 

1. Edward T. Hall, The Silent Language (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, 1959). 
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pay more attention to designing good zoos than we 
do to designing good houses. This is because ani- 
mals are very costly— well, have you priced polar 
bears lately? 

In my own town we are trying to buy an elephant; 
we do not have one in Grand Rapids. I do not mean 
that Grand Rapids is a Democratic town, but we do 
not have an elephant and we are trying to buy one. 
When we do, we will take good care of that elephant, 
and his environment— how he relates to his living 
space— will be uppermost in our minds. 

That was the point the speaker was making. If 
the spaces are not right, the animals become ill, 
whereas man, through the centuries, has learned to 
endure mediocre architecture and to adapt himself 
to almost anything. He can live in a coffee can if he 
has to. Animals have a flight distance, and we must 
remember that people have, too. 

You might make this experiment after the meet- 
ing today. On second thought I recommend it after 
the cocktail hour tonight. As you are talking to 
someone, take a step or two back, and you will find he 
will follow you. Do not increase the volume of your 
voice; just talk normally and step back, and the 
person will follow. After he is advancing toward 
you, stop and talk a little longer, then start to walk 
toward him. He will back up. There is a sort of no 
man’s land that we attempt to keep around ourselves. 

Hall and others also talk about “personal space,” 
that is, our body and its territory, which is space 
somewhere outside the body. Again, it is easier to 
analyze the situation with an animal. If two gorillas 
are put into a cage, one will invariably attempt to 
stake out the boundaries of his territory. He will 
take a banana peel, or whatever he has, and mark 
out his territory so that if another animal steps in, 
he can either fight or retreat. 

What are our territories ? Strange to say, the 
answer to this question brings us into furniture de- 
sign. A number of years ago a great argument arose 
at one of the foreign ministers’ meetings over the 
shape of the tables. Were they to be round or 
square? The United States wanted round tables, and 
Russia wanted square tables, The reason for this, 
one sociologist explained, was that a square table 
gives one an opportunity to xuark off his boundaries, 
while a round table makes it very hard to do so. As 
it happens, both shapes were used, and maybe peace 
was given another boost; it is hard to say. 

We know also that the best interaction at a board 
meeting takes place at the corners of the table. At 
a long table, with conferees all around it, tl e most 
satisfactory communication occurs at the four cor- 
ners and not side to side, across the table, or down 
the length of the table. No one yet has explained 
exactly why, but tlJs fact is true. 

The psychiatrist, in an analysis, places his chair 
at an angle to the patient. Thus the patient has an 



opportunity either to look at the doctor or to look 
away. When the doctor gets to the part about the 
thumb and the blanket, the patient can look away or 
face him directly. 

These are some of the provocative ways in which 
people use personal space. Can we afford to ignore 
them in planning the furnishings for our buildings ? 
As if all this were not bewildering enough, I will add 
one more thought. There is an old saying that it is 
not so much what a man’s environment is that is 
important; it is what he thinks it is. We often tend 
to overlook this. No matter who designs your build- 
ing or who supplies your furniture, it is what the 
patrons inside think the environment is that will 
really have an effect on them. 

We have much know-how, but we need more 
know-what. We need to know what to produce in 
order to meet your needs, and we need to know 
what effect our products and their use have on the 
psychology and sociology of people working and 
learning together. There is still much to be 
learned, but we are coming closer to defining the 
limits of our ignorance. 



JENS RISOM 

There are both advantages and disadvantages to 
being the third member on a panel. The advantage 
is that you are in a position to criticize your com- 
petitors or your friends for what they have said. 

The disadvantage, of course, is that they have prob- 
ably already said everything you had in your notes. 

In planning my remarks for today, I asked myself 
how we, as designers and manufacturers, could con- 
tribute to this discussion with you librarians. Per- 
haps the best thing for me to do is to voice a few 
thoughts which pertain to why we are here and how 
we can cope with your problems. What is our role 
as product people— not our company alone, but other 
furniture manufacturers and designers as well— in 
this problem of informal furnishings for libraries? 

To answer this we must consider, first, the 
overall concept of product design— the problem of 
determining what it is we are trying to do, what it 
is we are trying to accomplish. Second, we must 
consider how to work together with other designers 
on building projects of this nature. T design and 
construction of informal furnishings are important, 
of course, not only in planning libraries but also in 
planning business and residential interiors. 

The subject we are concerned with today is the 
design, construction, and selection of informal fur- 
nishings for the library. I think that what we are 
most concerned with, when we talk about informal 
furniture— I am choosing to understand the word 
“informal” here in its nontechnical aspect— is the 
act of sitting. Where do we sit down, how do we like 
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to sit when reading, how do we like to make notes, 
where are we most comfortable, where are we most 
relaxed? All this is part of the definition of “infor- 
mal furnishings, * which are an aspect of relaxation. 
Usually we do not stand erect, or sit up straight and 
read, the way we were taught to do at school; these 
formal positions are not so effective and so appeal- 
ing to us. 

I like to think that although furniture is not ar- 
chitecture, it is perhaps the most important product 
helping to complete a piece of architecture. A 
building without furniture, even one with built-in 
furnishings, is an incomplete building. Obviously, 
we cannot visualize a library without furniture in 
which people can sit down. People do not just walk 
in, get their books, and walk out again; the function 
of a library is of quite a different nature. 

In product design we are concerned with devel- 
oping a piece of furniture that is pleasant- looking, 
harmonious in design, and functional. Most impor- 
tant, perhaps, is the proper selection of materials 
for the need at hand. We consider furniture as part 
of the building but not as part of the architecture. 
Too often in commercial buildings, and in libraries, 
too, furniture is treated as a miniature version of 
the building. We repeat the materials: the steel 
and the glass, the marble, even the concrete. This, 

I believe, is a mistake. Subconsciously, the occu- 
pant, the person with whom we are concerned, 
yearns for and needs contrasting materials. 

As you probably know, most of the production of 
the company I represent is in wood. I do not think 
that people, as users of furniture, will ever learn to 
live without texture around them. They cannot be 
entirely comfortable in a room full of completely 
dead, hard materials. I believe, therefore, that in 
libraries wood is a material we should work with. 

We should try to work with textured floor coverings 
and textured materials for the furniture rather than 
with the impersonal, flat vinyls which are selected 
because they may be more practical. Buyers are 
often tempted to be too practical in selecting fur- 
nishings for a library, or for an office building for 
that matter. The proper layout and arrangement of 
furniture are important, too. And, finally, a psycho- 
logical consideration must be given to the overall 
impression, the overall texture, with which we are 
surrounded when we use a room and especially a 
library, where we have to concentrate and at the 
same time be at ease. 

The words “total design” have been used here 
today. Last week, in Chicago, I was fortunate to 
participate in a panel discussion on total design. 

This concept is something that may be helpful to 
you as clients of architects and furniture manufac- 
turers, for it is you who will be planning your li- 
braries and who will set the specifications and re- 
quirements. You should be extremely concerned 
with the necessity for total design, although it is 



nothing new. It exists everywhere. Total design 
occurs in practically every business organization 
because, if it did not, the organization would fall 
apart. If there is a conflict between the treasurer 
and the sales manager, or between the production 
manager and the president, no one can function. 
Somebody has to be in charge, somebody has to set 
the policy, somebody has to keep the operation 
going. 

If you set up a project for a new library and 
select an architect, you cannot stop the*^. You 
cannot allow the architect to begin the building, 
then, when you get far enough along, think of some- 
body who might give you advice on where the furni- 
ture goes, and then start looking around for some- 
body to tell you what sort of furniture you ought to 
have. 

Instead, there should exist from the very begin- 
ning, long before the project is started, a very firm 
and well-considered design policy or design philos- 
ophy. For that, you need to choose a design group. 
This group has to function as a team, not just as a 
group of designers who, individually, may be excel- 
lent in their own fields. Unless their goals run in 
exactly the same direction and the designers fully 
understand how they, in their special fields, can 
interpret the overall design policy, you will not 
achieve the complete and well-planned library you 
have in mind. 

Please remember the total-design concept. It is 
important to the success of your building. Too often, 
conflicting and unhappy results follow because a 
project has been undertaken without someone in 
charge of the total design. It seems to me that the 
architect, as chief designer and chief policymaker, 
should be the one in charge. I cannot imagine a 
client selecting an architect unless he has seen and 
is satisfied with other jobs the architect has done. 

If the architect’s talent is best for the building, it 
must be best for the interior. If this system does 
not produce a good library, the architecture is not 
good. By the same token, if the furnishings are 
well conceived but poorly executed, they are not 
properly designed. 

As product people, we are deeply concerned with 
this problem. Sometimes we are brought into the 
picture much too late. The ideal situation is for the 
architect, the landscape designer, and the interior 
designer to specify early the types of products and 
designs that are to be used throughout. If this de- 
sign team is set up from the very beginning under a 
strong leader, then you are assured of a perfect 
result. I would rather see cooperative planning by 
mediocre designers, than a group of outstanding de- 
signers all trying to fight the battle of who is going 
to be first. 

As furniture designers and manufacturers, we 
are greatly impressed with the importance of li- 
brary design, with the future of library design, and 



